FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO ABELARD
It was the terminal point in the trade route from Constan-
tinople, by the Danube and Regensburg, to the Rhine and the
narrow seas. The trade was controlled by the men of Lower
Lorraine, subjects of the Emperor. They brought to London
goldsmiths' work, precious stones, cloth from Constantinople
and Regensburg, fine linen and coats of mail from Mainz.1
Norwegian merchants might stay in London for a year and
even merchants from distant Novgorod were not uncommon
visitors. And the humbler folk too were constantly on the
move. A savage law was enacted in 1157 against Rhemish
weavers, "men of the lowest class who move frequently from
place to place and change their names as they go."2 These,
however, were notoriously addicted to heresy.
From about 1050 onwards, moreover, there was always a
very strong probability that all these travellers would arrive
at their journey's end unharassed and in peace. For the trend
of the times was everywhere towards more centralized and
more bureaucratic authority. The age of great national
monarchies, such as those of Philip the Fair in France and
Henry II in England, was beginning; and already the Norman
rulers in the North and in Sicily had developed the germs of a
police force and a civil service. The romantic merits of
bureaucracy give a constant theme to the court historian of the
twelfth century, perhaps the one and the only time in history
when bureaucracy has found an artist to praise it. The great
barons, with their profoundly anarchic instincts, were not of
course everywhere tamed or held in check. Let the recently
established authority loose the reins but for a moment, and
such a cruel chaos as the England of King Stephen swiftly
1 F. M. Stenton. Norman London (Bell), p. 19.
2 C. H. Haskins. Medieval Culture (Oxford University Press), p. 202.
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